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which might sometimes prevent the perpetration of crimes against unarmed 
people deprived of their rights and humiliated by the robbers of their sovereignty 
* * * [page liij. 

For these reasons, foreign governments might well consider that they have a 
right to pass judgment upon any condition of affairs — in appearance only 
relating to internal matters — which vitiates, debases, or destroys the essence and 
development of sovereignty by converting it into a possible instrument of fraud 
and conspiracy in foreign territory, and these judgments might take shape and 
form the basis of their rules of action. 

This does not affect the justice of the Drago Doctrine — protector of the 
sovereignty of weaker nations. That doctrine does not nor can not refer to 
spurious sovereignties: Here as in the case of the laws governing the minting of 
coin the application is to money of good alloy and not to that which conter- 
feiters coin and put in circulation [page lv]. 

When the statesmen of great powers deal with weaker countries they 
do take the character of the government into consideration, in an unoffi- 
cial manner; but formally to enunciate this as a principle for general 
observance would be to legitimatize intervention. It is, however, well 
that Sefior Triana has brought the question up for discussion. 

Mr. Stead's introduction will be read with interest. He discusses 
the importance of the Drago Doctrine and its difference from the so- 
called " Porter Proposition." He quotes, on page lxvi, Dr. Drago's 
words : 

Pecuniary obligations shall not be converted into chains for South America. 

That is the essence of the doctrine and reveals clearly its ethical and 
political aspects. 

Ellert C. Stowell. 



International Problems and Hague Conferences. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M. A., LL. D. J. M. Dent & Co. : London. 1908. 

The aim of this book is, as Dr. Lawrence tells us, twofold: "It 
attempts to furnish students with an account of the Hague Conferences, 
considered not as isolated phenomena but as immensely important points 
in the evolution of international society, and it endeavors to place before 
thoughtful people who take an interest in the affairs of the world around 
them sound information about a series of events of which they have read 
in a desultory fashion in their newspapers, but as to which their knowl- 
edge is, as a rule, both imperfect and confused." But in addition the 
author seems to have the clear purpose of warning his countrymen in 
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particular and the world in general that a great maritime war fought 
in the midst of the present uncertainty and confusion governing blockade, 
contraband, and the search and confiscation of private property would 
destroy the results of years of industry and frugality and disastrously 
affect the vital interests of neutral commerce. And because some solu- 
tion, some compromise between the opposing tendencies of Anglo-Ameri- 
can and continental practice, must be found before a code can be elabo- 
rated Dr. Lawrence offers for the consideration of the reader suggestions 
to form the basis of such a compromise. It is no small matter for one 
of the masters of the science of international law to come out boldly and 
propose radical reforms in the customs and procedure which his country 
has been wont to follow. In the first place, he encounters the great 
inert mass of merely acquisitive scholarship. Its devotees would punish 
his temerity by severe criticism and the other means by which a scholar is 
made to feel the disapproval of his brothers. But we must find a solution 
for the present conflicts of interests and practice and it will be much 
cheaper to obtain by thinking than as the result of a terrible war. It is 
the duty of writers on international law to offer us suggestions. 

Dr. Lawrence insists repeatedly that England can not consent to any 
codification of international law nor to bind herself by the decisions of 
the International Prize Court unless she be formally assured that food 
shall, under no circumstances, be classed as absolute contraband. He 
says (page 158) : 

We can not be satisfied with less than a formal acknowledgment of the cor- 
rectness of our view. It would be involved necessarily in a general assent to 
the abolition of contraband altogether. It might come as a part of a revised law 
of contraband, or it might stand alone as the solitary article in an international 
agreement. 

Eegarding blockade, and the right of search, he writes (page 192) : 

The chief difficulties might be removed by fixing a zone of so many hundred 
miles from the blockaded port and allowing within it, but not outside, all the 
operations of a blockade, including the capture of approaching vessels whose 
masters have a real knowledge of its existence. 

The next set of questions to be considered are those connected with the law of 
search and detention. * * * In the instructions given to the British pleni- 
potentiaries at the last Hague Conference it was stated that our Government 
would be glad to see the right of search limited, and " the adoption of a system 
of consular certificates" was mentioned as a practicable plan. Various ways 
have been proposed of carrying into effect the root idea contained in this sugges- 
tion. That which seems least liable to objection involves the employment by 
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each belligerent of its consuls in neutral commercial ports as agents who should, 
on request of neutral shippers, supervise the loading of cargo on board neutral 
vessels. Every facility for examination must be given to them; and at the end 
of the proceedings they would sign in duplicate a certificate to the effect that 
the description of the passengers, if any, and the cargo in the ship's official 
papers coincided exactly with the persons and things on board. 

In different places Dr. Lawrence criticises the inadequate, not to say 
inhumane, action of the Hague Conference respecting the use of mines, 
and treats at length the questions of their prohibition, of the purpose 
for which they shall be employed, and of the localities in which they may 
be sown or anchored. If the corpses of the hundreds of Chinese who 
have lost their lives from Eussian and Japanese mines since the end of 
the war could have been laid along the entrance to the Hall of the 
Knights at The Hague, perhaps the supposed interests of certain back- 
ward, feeble, or army-ridden states would have given place to the interests 
of humanity. The wailing of the starving families of the dead Chinese 
would not have been sweet music in the ears of those who advocated the 
most liberal and unrestricted use of mines. 

The seventh chapter deals with the attempt to set up an international 
prize court and explains the mechanism and action of the proposed court, 
and the advantages and dangers with which its adoption might be 
attended, together with the means to eliminate them. Referring to the 
English attitude as regards the court he says (page 149) : 

There are among us a number of intensely patriotic persons, whose love of 
their own country is combined with a deep distrust of others and a profound 
belief that all foreigners are eagerly awaiting the first opportunity of falling 
upon us and despoiling us of trade, wealth, and empire. They feel; they do not 
argue. But they express their feelings loudly and mistake the expression for 
argument. They are convinced that the proposed International Prize Court is 
nothing better than a wicked device of the malevolent foreigner to obtain by 
guile what he has hitherto failed to effect by force, the downfall and ruin of 
England. The court will be packed with tools of alien governments, who will 
outnumber the just and noble-minded Briton by fourteen to one, and not only 
secure decisions against us on every occasion, but manipulate rules to our per- 
manent disadvantage. Thus, our navy will be deprived of the power to strike 
effective blows; and the British Samson, lulled to sleep in the arms of the Inter- 
national Delilah, will fall a prey to the alien Philistines who are waiting to 
bind and enslave him. The picture is lurid, but it can not be taken seriously. 
It substitutes a den of thieves for a society of nations. It assumes that Great 
Britain alone is virtuous, while all other powers are villainous. If it were 
correct it would necessitate the dissolution of international society and the 
destruction of international law. Unconsciously the believers in it are going 
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tack to undiluted barbarism. For what is barbarism but the rule of force; 
and what do they constantly assert but that Great Britain, being the strongest 
of states at sea, should dictate from the quarter-deck the rules of maritime 
warfare that suit her at the moment, and enforce them from the mouths of her 
cannon? Thus, the innocent victim of the International Prize Court is turned 
into the tyrant of the high seas, and we are bidden to applaud the transforma- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the first portrait is as fanciful as the second is 
loathsome. We are neither the Simple Simon nor the bully of the nations. The 
picked jurists of the civilized world will be zealous for the honor of their craft, 
and are no more likely to degrade the law they administer into an instrument 
for the humiliation of any state than is an English judge to turn an English 
statue into a means of gratifying his private vengeance. They will come from 
countries which, like our own, are sometimes belligerents but generally neutrals. 

This last sentence in the quotation explains the reason for England's 
change of attitude. She has corne to the realization that her destiny 
is peace. She must remain strong to strike her foes, but her commercial 
interests must not be at the mercy of any countries that wish to fly at one 
another. The reader will find all through the book Interesting reflections 
and criticisms. 

It is a long time since a book on international law of the highest 
interest to the student and at the same time attractive to the general 
reader has appeared. No greater work can be done than to arouse 
popular interest in the organs of international intercourse and to give the 
citizen of average intelligence the means to form his opinion regarding 
the policies to be followed. Very few, it is true, will ever arrive at a 
correct understanding of the questions involved, but the view which the 
majority of the nation holds will at times control the action of its 
diplomatists. It is therefore imperative to make as clear as possible 
to the great mass of the country the fundamental principles of its inter- 
national policy. The more ignorant they are upon these matters the 
more disastrous will be the results, when in moments of passion and 
upheaval they reject the counsels of those competent to advise and take 
the reins of power into their own hands or follow in the lead of some 
demagogue. 

The difference which it may make to England accordingly as she 
accepts or rejects the proposed Prize Court is calculated to make her 
statesmen pause. Perhaps she has never had to decide a question of 
such vital importance to her. 

Nothing could better sum up this little book than the words of 
Professor Louis Eenault, referring to another by the same author : 
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Je ne connais pas d'ouvrages de droit des gens dont je crois avoir tire autant 
de profit que de vos Prineipes de Droit International, d'une exposition si elegante 
et si claire, tenant compte a la fois de Fequite' et des necessity pratiques. 

Ellery C. Stowell. 

International Documents. Edited by E. A. Whittuck. Longmans, 
Green & Co. : London. 1908. pp. xxxviii, 252. 

Mr. Whittuck states in his preface that " this handbook is intended 
to make the treatise it sets out in French and English more easily accessi- 
ble, they being those which for the study of international law have most 
frequently to be consulted and compared. Parts I and II of the texts 
thus brought together have been for some time in type, waiting for the 
results of the Hague Conference of 1907. Part III, containing the acts 
of this conference, has been added as soon as possible, but as these con- 
ventions have not yet been ratified this part must be regarded for the 
present as supplementary." 

Part I contains the Declaration of Paris, the Geneva Convention of 
1864 and the additional articles of 1868, and the Declaration of St. 
Petersburg of 1868. Part II gives the text of the various conventions 
and declarations of the First Peace Conference of 1899, as well as the 
Geneva Convention of 1906, and the Declaration of Brussels as an 
appendix to the law of land warfare of the First Conference. Part 
III prints the various conventions, declarations, and vceux of the Second 
Peace Conference. 

The student has thus before him the entire text of the two peace con- 
ferences, as well as certain previous and related conventions necessary to 
the understanding of the various Hague conventions. The work is 
preceded by an introduction of some thirty-one pages, explaining briefly 
the inter-relation of the various documents and their value. As stated 
by Mr. Whittuck in his preface, the French original of each text is given 
with an accompanying and accurate translation. Cross references are 
supplied and modifications and additions in the Second Conference are 
printed in italics. The student is therefore able to see to what extent 
the Second Conference revised the work of the first and in how far its 
work was original. 

The title of the work is unfortunate in that it does not indicate the 
contents of the book, although it does suggest its character. The ar- 
rangement of the book requires some little study, but upon examination 
is sufficiently clear. Each group is treated as a separate entity and is 



